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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY OF CBICAOO 



Novubcr 8 , 1996 




As Mayor and on bshalf of the City of Chicago , I want to 
extend my varaeet greetings to the Members, honored gueete and all 
participants in the annual meeting of the Midwest Philosophy of 
Education Society (MPES) . 

Chicago is proud to be the host City for your annual 
conference. Few endeavors are more important to the future of our 
region and the nation than those intended to assure that our youth 
have a solid education. Members of the MPES are at the forefront 
of educational theory in our region. Your efforts are helping to 
insurs that this goal is met. 

While you are here, I hope that you will take time to discover 
some of what makes Chicago a favorite destination for visitors from 
around the world. I know that you will like what you find — from 
our great architecture to our beautiful Lake Michigan shoreline 
with its refurbished Navy Pier, from our exciting nightlife with 
its excellent restaurants, clubs and theaters to our many world- 
rsnowned cultural institutions, fine shopping and ethnically 
diverse neighborhoods. 

You have my best wishes for an exciting and productive 
conference . 
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PREFACE 



The 1996 annual meeting of the Midwest PES took place — as usual 
— at the Water Tower Campus of Loyola University Chicago on 
November 8 and 9. The 1997 meeting will be there again on November 
14 and 15. But the 1996 meeting began with something unusual: the 
reading of a letter of greeting from the Mayor of Chicago: Richard M. 
Daley. In his delightful letter, Mayor Daley said: 

Chicago is proud to be the host City for your annual 
conference. Few endeavors are more important to the 
future of our region and the nation than those 
intended to assure that our youth have a solid educa- 
tion. Members of the MPES are at the forefront of 
educational theory in our region. Your efforts are 
helping to insure that this goal is met. 

(The full text of his letter is reproduced, at left) As usual the meet- 
ing included a session that met in a private dining room at one of the 
many outstanding restaurants in the North Michigan Avenue area of 
downtown Chicago. The Presidential Address by Prof. Robert P Craig of 
the University of Houston took place at the House of Hunan — an out- 
standing Chinese Restaurant. Dr. Ellis arranged a wonderful buffet for 
the group that included huge servings of an incredible variety of deli- 
cious Chinese cuisine. 

— Michael A, Oliker 

Executive Director of the Midwest PES 
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Dewey’s Idea of “Intelligent Sympathy” 
and The Development of The Ethical 
Self: Implications for Japanese 
Education 



Naoko Saito 

University of Tokyo 



INTRODUCTION: 

TENSION BETWEEN CLOSENESS AND CLOSEDNESS OF A COMMUNITY 
In contemporary American society, political philosophers and 
educators are currendy discussing the importance of community and 
group bonds. 1 Their common claim is usually that the creadon and 
definition of the self requires a communal reladonships. However, 
close community bonds always involve the danger of exclusiveness 
and parochialism, the suppression of individuality, or what I will call 
"closedness.” An example is found in contemporary Japanese educa- 
don. Development of individuality is one of the main officially stated 
goals of Japanese education today. But the school-bully problem 
shows how difficult it is to maintain one's individuality within the 
close, intense bonds of a group. This example from Japan challenges 
American proponents of community. Is it possible to resolve the ten- 
sion between the closeness and closedness of a community? How 
could anyone emphasize close bonds of community while valuing 
individuality and openness? 

To answer this quesdon, I will discuss Dewey's nodon of sympa- 
thy as a quality of human reladonships and its related nodon of the 
Doedc and imaginative eye. Sympathy as a quality of human rela- 
1 hJt >; hip s ls a f eature not much discussed. Deweyan scholars usually 
f V light social intelligence and communicadon as main features of 
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Dewey's idea of democracy. When we think about how to resolve the 
tension between closeness and closedness, “social intelligence,” “criti- 
cal habits of mind,” or “open communication” may be the first hints 
we get from Dewey. It is true that these traits have an important func- 
tion in democratic communities. However, in order to remedy the 
negative outcomes of a closedness of community and to transform 
people's mentality, “social intelligence” or openness is not enough. 
More in depth examination of the nature of human relationships is 
required. 

For this purpose, I will try to show that sympathetic human rela- 
tionships featured by the poetic and imaginative eye will contribute 
to resolving the tension between closedness and closeness of the com- 
munity and to creating ethical human relationships. I will also discuss 
the implications of Dewey’s notion of sympathy and the poetic and 
imaginative eye for Japanese education. Through the example of 
school-bully in Japanese schools, I will try to show that Dewey s 
notion of sympathy provides a powerful way of looking at how closed 
bonds can be transformed into ethical human relationships. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH A CLOSED COMMUNITY?: 

THE SCHOOL-BULLY PROBLEM IN JAPANESE SCHOOL 

In contemporary Japan, one of the urgent tasks of educational 
reform is development of individuality. In Japanese education, indi- 
viduality is associated with assertiveness and uniqueness . 2 Associated 
with this outlook is the belief that the individual also needs to be 
respectful of differences in others. These features are important more 
than ever in Japan, because increasingly, Japanese people come into 
daily contact with foreign people and cultures. Many Japanese edu- 
cators are struggling to figure out how to achieve the goal of devel- 
opment of individuality. But it is not an easy task. A close group bond 
tends to hinder development of individuality. It is still the challenge 
for Japanese educators to figure out how to develop individuality in 
a close group bond. 

The school-bully problem in Japanese schools exemplifies this 
difficulty. School-bully behavior has been characterized as a “behav- 
ior of exclusion” toward someone different or strange . 3 With regard 
to the causes of the school-bully problem, Oride points out that exclu- 
sive and closed nature of a group of students and hierarchical order 
in a group as one of the causes, which is intertwined with social issues 
characteristic to contemporary Japanese society and education . 4 
* In Japan, sympathy and compassion are regarded as virtues in 
J(^nan relationships. People usually create a strong emotional tie to 

nature of school-bully 
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cases suggests that a close bond of community, under various influences, 
can become a closed bond, namely, unethical and unsympathetic human 
relationships which suppress individuality and exclusiveness. Japanese 
educators now face the need to transform a closed bond to a healthy, 
open community. 

School-bully cases and Oride’s analysis show that the closedness of a 
group in the school-bully problem involves some serious existential cri- 
sis of Japanese students in the contemporary society. He characterizes 
human relationships within Japanese schools as those “being filled with 
lack of trust” and expresses students' psyche as “alienated” and “apa- 
thetic.” Oride proposes that adults should pay attention to “signs” of 
bully shown by students in their daily relationships as the first step in 
solving this problem. 5 Traditional Japanese moral education cannot pro- 
vide a solution to this crisis. The question is how one's self should inter- 
act with other selves, and how educators can help students transform 
their ethical attitude toward others in this existential crisis. The Japanese 
case of school-bully will make American proponents of community real- 
ize the necessity of reconsidering minutely the quality of “connected- 
ness” or “social bond,” i. e., how one should relate to others in a com- 
munity so that a close bond would not become a closed bond. 

It is here where Dewey's idea of sympathy seems to give some 
insights to teachers who search for a solution from within a micro human 
relationship in the classroom. 

DEWEY S IDEA OF “INTELLIGENT SYMPATHY” AND THE POETIC 
AND IMAGINATIVE EYE: ITS IMPLICATION TO JAPANESE EDUCATION 

Dewey’s idea of “intelligent sympathy” 

Sympathy is a phrase that Dewey frequently uses in his works. 
Dewey emphasizes the importance of sympathy as “the sole portions of 
the psychological structure or mechanism of a man which can be relied 
upon to work the identification of other's ends with one's own inter- 
ests.” 6 However, he criticizes sympathy which is sentimental or exclusive 
and proposes the idea of “intelligent sympathy.” He says: 

[intelligent sympathy] functions properly when used 
as a principle of reflection and insight, rather than of 
direct action. Intelligent sympathy widens and deep- 
ens concern for consequences . 7 

However, what does Dewey mean by “intelligent sympathy”? How 
can the self be intelligendy impartial while maintaining the emotional 
of closeness? It is not impossible to interpret his philosophical 
of sympathy to “be emotionally sympathetic and be intelli- 
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gent and impartial.” 

In practice, Dewey’s idea of "intelligent sympathy” makes us ques- 
tion how "intelligent sympathy” can radically transform the closedness of 
a community and exclusive attitude of a human being. Dewey’s expla- 
nation of "intelligent sympathy” is not persuasive enough for Japanese 
educators. How can they transform the closed bonds of the students into 
an ethical tie if the concept of "intelligent sympathy” only means “being 
sympathetic and intelligent”? Does Dewey provide a more holistic pic- 
ture of "intelligent sympathy” than "intelligence plus sympathy"? 

Searching the answers to these questions and trying to grasp a com- 
prehensive picture of the relationship of "intelligent sympathy,” I will 
highlight what I call Dewey’s idea of the "poetic and imaginative eye” as 
an element of his idea of sympathy. 

Dewey’s idea of the “poetic and imaginative eye” 

Dewey’s philosophical and psychological basis of the self is charac- 
terized by self in activity; the self is being created in its active interaction 
with its natural and social environment. However, we should not forget 
that Dewey is not merely a proponent of the active self. As a prerequisite 
and an essential phase of the activity, Dewey reminds us of the impor- 
tance of seeing. In Child and Curriculum , Dewey mentions the importance 
of the teacher’s seeing the world of a child as an interpretive phase of 
activity. 8 Dewey depicts the child’s inner world in a poetic way, which 
suggests an adult’s eye for interpreting imaginatively the child’s world. 

In his educational writings, Dewey suggests that teacher has two eyes 
to interpret and guide the child. In Westbrook’s words, "a teacher had 
to be capable of seeing the world as both a child and an adult saw it.” 9 
Westbrook’s interpretation sheds light on the importance of teacher’s 
imaginative eye which brings the teacher’s self into the child's world. 1 
will call the imaginative eye Dewey suggests the "poetic and imaginative 
eye.” 



The poetic and imaginative eye as an ethical eye: Teacher’s eye for 
children’s growth 

Dewey’s notion of the poetic and imaginative eye has two features: 
(a) prophetic character(or an eye for growth); and (b) intervening char- 
acter. Both features are ethical and educational and help us reconsider 
the implication of Dewey’s idea of "intelligent sympathy ’\ by presenting 
us with the concrete image of Dewey’s idea of sympathy. 



(a) The teacher’s prophetic eye for the student’s growth 
O The teacher’s poetic and imaginative eye is a prophetic eye and an 
^ For children’s growth. It is the teacher’s eye that detects the seed of 
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good in the child, or what Dewey calls “embryonic of good." 

Possibility, for Dewey, is related to the notion of an ideal. An ideal is 
not as a fixed goal but one which is dynamically being recreated in inter- 
action between the teacher and the child in actual situations in class- 
room. “All possibilities, as possibilities are idea in character." 10 And it is 
imagination which helps us move toward an ideal or a new vision as he 
says; “[A]ll the endeavor for the better is moved by faith in what is pos- 
sible"(CF, p.17). Dewey suggests that imagination makes human beings 
go beyond the actual toward a new vision and makes the fact more than 
what it is. It is an eye to expand the horizon of the self beyond the visi- 
ble fact to the unseen. Dewey also says that the teacher’s eye grasps the 
child “in the light of some larger growth-process “(CC, p.192) and to 
continuously direct the student’s self into an ideal. The teacher’s imagi- 
native eye which Dewey describes is an ethical and educational eye. 

Dewey implies that the teacher’s faith in the student’s power for 
growth will help the student develop his/her ethical self. For a student 
whose mind is closed and can not realize his/her own possibility for good, 
just like in the case of school-bully, the teacher’s imaginative and poetic 
eye helps the student develop his/her individuality. This is what Dewey 
means when he warns against “to confine our gaze.’’(CC, p. 191) and 
encourages to “read the meaning" of what we see in the child. Dewey in 
The Common Faith continuously criticizes “adherence to the actual"(CF, p. 
35) or “the limited world of our observation" (CF, p. 14). 

Dewey’s idea of sympathy illuminated by the idea of the poetic and 
imaginative eye provides Japanese educators with a hint for reconstruct- 
ing a closed bond among students who are involved in the school-bully 
problem. As a special implication for Japanese educators who try to 
transform a closed bond of a community to ethical relationships, Dewey 
enriches the notion of openness. Democratic openness for Dewey does 
not merely mean an outward-looking attitude. His notion of openness 
has another dimension, openness towards the possibility for the better- 
ment of the self, namely, the development of individuality. 

(b) The teacher’s eye to “intervene into" the student’s construction 
of the good 

In order for the teacher’s poetic and imaginative eye to function as 
an ethical eye mentioned above, it should “intervene into" the student’s 
world. By citing Santayana, Dewey indicates that intervening function of 
the teacher’s poetic and imaginative eye connects the teacher’s self to the 
student’s self as an eye to reach the other’s existence. When we think 
about how the teacher can help students develop their ethical selves and 
m a closed bond into an ethical human relationship, this inter- 
unction of the teacher’s poetic and imaginative eye seems to be 
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critical. Dewey provides us with the vision of a teacher who participates 
in the construction of the student’s potential for the good by reaching 
the deepest level of the student’s world. 

The “intervening” function of the teacher’s poetic and imaginative 
eye is especially useful for resolving the problem of school-bully and cre- 
ating ethical relationships in classroom. The school-bully is an example 
of a closed community and demonstrates the existential crisis of the self 
in the contemporary context of Japanese society. In this context espe- 
cially, the “intervening” function of the poetic and imaginative eye of the 
teacher will be crucial to significantly move the student’s self toward the 
good and make possible his/her growth. If the teacher is neutrally 
“impartial,” he/she would never be able to reach the existential depth of 
the student’s world. 

Though I claim that the teacher’s poetic and imaginative eye will 
contribute to the development of the student’s ethical self and make pos- 
sible his/her growth, I acknowledge the fact that the teacher’s poetic and 
imaginative eye by itself is not enough for resolving the tension between 
the closedness and closeness and to create ethical human relationships 
among students. Students themselves need to acquire the poetic and 
imaginative eye so that they can develop their ethical selves and create 
ethical human relationships. The poetic and imaginative eye as a feature 
of sympathetic human relationships is necessary to anyone who is 
involved in the creation of ethical human relationships. 

Implication of Dewey’s idea of “intelligent sympathy” for Japanese 
education 

By emphasizing the role of the poetic and imaginative eye as an 
important element of Dewey's idea of sympathy, I do not mean to forget 
the significance of “intelligent sympathy.” Rather, I try to reconsider the 
very meaning of “intelligent sympathy.” In Common Faith , Dewey pre- 
sents a fused notion of emotion and intelligence. For Dewey, “intelligent 
sympathy” is not an issue of keeping balance between being objective in 
a neutral sense and being emotional. Intelligence and emotion are not 
independent of each other; they have to be fused, not added. 11 Dewey 
indicates that our imaginative and poetic eyes are essential in the func- 
tion of intelligence. Namely, the teacher’s scientific and psychological 
observation of the child is “intelligent” only when it is conducted 
through the poetic and imaginative eye. This is the meaning of the 
“fusion” of intelligence and sympathy Dewey tries to convey. 

The “fused” notion of “intelligent sympathy” has various implica- 
tions for Japanese educators who try to transform a closed bond to eth- 

human relationships. First, in Japanese soil, being poetic could easi- 

Being poetic and imagi- 



jrn to being sentimental and melancholic. 
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native for Dewey, however, never means to be romantic nor utopian 
being separated from the reality of the fact. 

The fused notion of “intelligent sympathy" illuminated from the 
perspective of the poetic and imaginative eye could be a powerful notion 
for the Japanese educators to gain a new perspective on sympathetic 
relationship in a community. Hilary Putnam, in his recent article, 
emphasizes Dewey’s notion of “democratization of inquiry," which avoids 
relations of hierarchy and dependence ." 12 It is true that the pillar of 
Dewey’s philosophy and ethics is his idea of “democratization of inquiry" 
or social intelligence. It is also true that in a closed bond of Japanese 
community, “democratization of inquiry" is the ultimate goal for 
Japanese educators. 

However, in the Japanese context, where being “rational" and being 
“intelligent “is not so much a part of traditional vocabulary as in western 
culture, when Japanese educators try to achieve “democratization of 
inquiry," illuminating Dewey’s idea of “intelligent sympathy" observed 
from the viewpoint of the poetic and imaginative is a persuasive way to 
have Japanese educators appreciate the potential of Dewey’s philosophy. 
“Be intelligendy sympathetic!" is not a persuasive recommendation to 
Japanese educators. 

Japanese can appreciate the sensitivity Dewey conveys to us, both 
explicitly and metaphorically. In other words, it is the most “sympathet- 
ic" path to introduce Japanese educators to Dewey’s notion of sympathy. 
If we can call this poetic sensitivity “a common ground’’ which Japanese 
educators and Dewey, as an American philosopher can share, then start- 
ing from this common ground is a more effective way to convey Dewey’s 
vision of “intelligent sympathy" to Japanese educators. In the past histo- 
ry of introducing Dewey’s philosophy into Japanese education, this point 
has tended to be overlooked and vague notion of “intelligence" was 
imported. 

Thus to Japanese educators who face such an issue as school-bully, 
and those who struggle to accomplish the development of individuality 
in Japanese classrooms, Dewey would say, “Never forget the quality of 
human relationships in which individuality develops and social intelli- 
gence functions!" 

Starting from sympathy and the poetic and imaginative eye is also 
effective in a sense that “intervening into" other’s life is another good 
strain in Japanese education. In order to find a key in resolving the issue 
of school-bully, starting from this good tradition will effectively appeal to 
Japanese educators, if the traditional notion of sympathy is enriched by 
Dewey’s idea of intelligent sympathy and is prevented from becoming 
“ -ntimentalism. 
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CONCLUSION 

In this paper, I have discussed the implications of Dewey's notion of 
sympathy and its related notion of the poetic and imaginative eye for 
Japanese education. There is, however, a challenge in the application of 
philosophy from one culture to another. It should be noted that by 
emphasizing learning from Dewey's idea of sympathy, I do not propose 
to transport a philosophy direcdy from one culture to another. It should 
also be remembered that “using" Dewey's idea of intelligent sympathy in 
the Japanese classroom will not immediately solve such serious issue as 
school-bully. We could use the insight which we gain from philosophy of 
another culture to positively transform one's own culture in each con- 
crete situation. 
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In the current ends driven, outcome based, educational era, it is 
important to stop and consider the means. Having recendy complet- 
ed and given a paper (Alber 1995) that described the outcomes of my 
work with a group of urban parents, the evaluation seemed incom- 
plete. I had reviewed my journal entries searching for scrumpUous 
bits of qualitaUve data to add spice to the quanUtative data I had 
extracted from parent quesdonnaires. I had compared my outcomes 
to those in the literature and to the guidelines of the funding source. 
I had related this to my project goals. This is often viewed as enough, 
but I have had a difficult Ume putting the assessment of the project 
behind me. What could be missing in my evaluaUon? The missing 
evaluaUve piece was the examination of the journey through the pro- 
ject. This is not to say I had not employed formative evaluation 
strategies as my work progressed, because I had. The examination of 
the journey, or the examination of the process, needed to occur in 
terms of ethical and philosophical standards. In other words, what 1 
discovered was missing in my analysis was a study of my means. 

Although a discussion of the need for inclusion of philosophical 
valuaUon in project work could serve as the content for this paper, 
have elected to play out the idea of adding a philosophical compo- 



^Baent to my own project evaluaUon. It|s4joped that the concrete 
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nature of this paper will stimulate others to employ similar strategies and 
demonstrate one way in which theoretical foundations can serve as an 
important tool in project evaluation. In order to judge something, as is 
required in evaluation, it is useful, if not not necessary, to have a set of 
standards. Since the work of John Dewey has provided, and continues to 
provide, the base for my professional thoughts and actions as an educa- 
tor, I will use selected excerpts from his writings to examine my project 
work. After providing the context by briefly describing the project, I will 
present a series of statements from the work of Dewey that have had a 
shaping force on my professional development, proceed to ask a series 
of related questions based on those ideas, and finally reflect on my meth- 
ods and actions in terms of the statements. In order to limit my reflec- 
tion and discussion, I will center my thinking in Dewey's discussion of 
experience. More specifically, I have restricted by thoughts (as best pos- 
sible) and my discussion to the ideas of continuity and interaction. 
“Continuity and interaction in their active union each provide the mea- 
sure of the educative significance and value of an experience. The imme- 
diate and direct concern of an educator is then with the situations in 
which interaction takes place” ( Dewey 1938: 44-45) 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

In 1993 the faculty from six metropolitan Detroit universities and 
the staff at the Katherine B. White Elementary School formed a collabo- 
rative partnership under the Michigan Partnership for New Education 
to make the school a professional development school (PDS). The team 
serves over 1200 students and their families, which represent 11 lan- 
guage groups. The majority of the students are African American with a 
large minority of Arabic students from Yemen. Over 75% of the families 
live below the poverty level and 99% of the families are of a nontradi- 
tional nature. 

Six goals grounded in the Holmes Principles (Holmes Group 1990) 
were developed by the team. Parental involvement was one of the goals. 
The literature on parental involvement (Becher 1985; Berrueta- 
Clement, et al. 1984; Bronfennbrenner 1974; Chavkin and Williams 
1987; Comer 1980; Walberg 1980; and 1985; Zigler & Muenchow 1992) 
has documented the positive influence of parent participation in the 
education of their children. Gutmann (1987) and Lynch (1992) have 
made the philosophical case for parents' rights to involvement in the 
schools. Although parent participation in schools has many worthy 
attributes, it is important not to think that it is an easy or hazard free 
endeavor. 

TU “ low levels of parental involvement in the nation's schools tells us 
home-school connections are not strong in many cases. There 
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are a host of problems from racial stereotyping (Lightfoot 1978) to 
teacher aversion to working with parents (Jones 1991) to parent feelings 
of alienation and powerlessness (Winters 1993) to lack of parent partic- 
ipation skills (Draper, as cited in Zigler and Muenchow 1992) to logisti- 
cal difficulties, such as childcare and transportation (Bronfennbrenner 
1974) to a power imbalance (Garfunkel 1983). The power imbalance is 
an especially dangerous in a professional development school, where all 
partners are considered equals. In addition to the educational and eco- 
nomic advantages held by the educators over parents, they had a com- 
mon language (educational jargon). In the K. B. White PDS the edu- 
cators had also received training in group process and leadership skills. 
If equity was to be achieved, parents would need support in lessening 
their disadvantage through increasing their own appreciation of their 
expertise and attaining group process and leadership skills. This con- 
cern for equity became the driving force behind my work in the PDS. I 
formed a parent leadership group to attempt to level the PDS playing 
field. Thus, the goal of the project was to increase parental awareness 
and confidence and to assist parents in attaining skills in order to work 
toward equity for all PDS team members. The method used to address 
these goals was to work with parents to plan, deliver, and us that the 
home-school connections are not strong in many cases. There are a host 
of problems from racial stereotyping (Lightfoot 1978) to teacher aver- 
sion to working with parents (Jones 1991) to parent feelings of alienation 
and powerlessness (Winters 1993) to lack of parent participation skills 
(Draper, as cited in Zigler and Muenchow 1992) to logistical difficulties, 
such as childcare and transportation (Bronfennbrenner 1974) to a 
power imbalance (Garfunkel 1983). The power imbalance is an especial- 
ly dangerous in a professional development school, where all partners 
are considered equals. In addition to the educational and economic 
advantages held by the educators over parents, they had a common lan- 
guage (educational jargon). In the K. B. White PDS the educators had 
also received training in group process and leadership skills. If equity 
was to be achieved, parents would need support in lessening their dis- 
advantage through increasing their own appreciation of their expertise 
and attaining group process and leadership skills. This concern for equi- 
ty became the driving force behind my work in the PDS. I formed a par- 
ent leadership group to attempt to level the PDS playing field. Thus, the 
goal of the project was to increase parental awareness and confidence 
and to assist parents in attaining skills in order to work toward equity for 
all PDS team members. The method used to address these goals was to 
work with parents to plan, deliver, and evaluate a series of workshops by 
ints for parents. The processes employed in the planning, imple- 
itation, and judging of the workshops will be examined according to 
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selected writings of Dewey. 

PRINCIPLE ONE. ITS QUESTION. PROJECT REFLECTION 

Principle One: Continuity of Experience 

. . . the principle of continuity of experience means 
that every experience both takes up something from 
those which have gone before and modifies in some 
way the quality of those which come after. . . . There 
is some kind of continuity in every case. It is when we 
note the different forms in which experience operates 
that we get the basis of discriminating among experi- 
ences (Dewey 1938:35-36). 

Question One: 

Are there examples of providing continuity of experience in this 
project? If so, what are they? 

Project Reflection: 

In January of 1994 I decided to form a parent leadership group. In 
the first meeting with the parents in the project, I asked them to consid- 
er the following question: What could be done to make Katherine B. 
White a better school? This gave them an opportunity to identify with a 
meaningful past experience. They were interested. They were able to 
contribute to our list of school needs. The bridging to the future experi- 
ence occurred when the lists of deficits served as a reason for action. 
This in turn lead to a discussion of previous workshops that parents had 
attended. The workshops had been delivered to them by educators. The 
idea of giving a workshop was an old idea that moved forward by becom- 
ing workshops that parents delivered. The informal needs assessment 
was also the prompt to select the topic of the workshop. 

In these first meetings, I modeled active participation and leader as 
facilitator in group work. This carried forward into the planning of the 
workshop. The parents decided that they liked the way we were working 
and thought that they would use a similar format in their workshop. 
The workshop plan was implemented using active participation and 
leaders as facilitators. The feedback from parent participants to parent 
presenters was very positive both orally and in surveys. This lead to pos- 
itive perceptions about parents' ability to be leaders. 

Based on the success of the first workshop, a second workshop was 
planned and presented by the parents. Although the format remained 
much the same, the intensity of experience increased. Two parents who 
ztioned outside the school norms and rules attended the second 
ERIC p. The parents, with many promises of support and with many 
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words about the need to be inclusive, found the courage to practice their 
newly acquired skills in a very stressful situation (One of the new parents 
had physically threatened other parents.) Again, the success of the sec- 
ond workshop increased the self awareness and self esteem. And, again, 
the success lead to the desire to plan a third workshop. We seemed to be 
on a positive flow. Although we planned the third workshop, the end of 
the year came and the workshop did not happen. 

It seemed that this break in our flow was a break in continuity. In the 
moment, it was. In the larger picture, it was a major step forward. The 
following September the parents decided to have a parent rally in 
October. The idea started with them in this second year. They had taken 
ownership of the workshops. As their coach, I continued to move into 
the background. In November they planned a workshop which they pre- 
sented in December. Growth was evident here, since the parents extend- 
ed their efforts into the community. They began soliciting support from 
local business for their work. This was the last of the parent led work- 
shops to date. Had our experiences with workshops stopped bridging to 
future growth? 

While the workshops occurred, other activities were taking place 
that provided new opportunities for growth. In June of 1994, parents 
were invited to join the curriculum committee. They not only joined, but 
made suggestions on methodology and materials. A governance com- 
mittee was elected to handle the business of the PDS. Parents elected two 
representatives to the committee. Their leadership skills were extended 
to a new arena when one parent was elected by committee members to 
serve as facilitator for fall semester and the other was elected to serve as 
facilitator in the winter semester. This proved to be a challenge, since the 
educators brought different attributes to group work. Parents not direct- 
ly involved in school governance took active roles in study groups. They 
participated as members, facilitators, process observers, and recorders. 

By the spring of 1995 parents seemed to need a large arena. At this 
time'l formed a parent advocacy group. We learned advocacy skills and 
planned to testify at a state hearing. We did attend a Senate Education 
Committee Hearing on school reform in May. Although the experience 
was frustrating for the parents (racism was blatant), they carried out 
their plans to testify. 

I can conclude that our “development in a particular line conduces 
to continuing growth . . . (and) answer(s) the criterion of education as 
growth” (Dewey, 1938: 36). I also can conclude that the direction of 
movement in continuity . . arouse(d) curiosity, strengthen(ed) initia- 
tive, and set up desires and purposes that (were sufficiently intense to 
O y a person over dead places in the future . . (ibid., 38). Parents 
ERIC : not left “. . . arrested on a low place of development . . (ibid., 37- 
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38). As I consider the principle of continuity, I can conclude that there is 
evidence that the project met this criteria for an educative experience. 

Having been able to document that the project provided positive 
movement from past experience to positive future experiences, I will 
turn briefly to ponder if I acted as a responsible teacher (coach) to the 
parents. Dewey wrote, “The mature person, to put it in moral terms, has 
no right to withhold from the young on given occasions whatever capac- 
ity for sympathetic understandings his own experience has given him” 
(ibid., 38). I was willing and able to share my knowledge of group 
process and leadership skills with parents. The evidence for that appears 
in the discussion above of parental participation in governance commit- 
tee, study group, curriculum committee, and in non-PDS work. 
Although I can assure myself that I have shared some of my expertise 
with parents, I continue to question if I have shared enough of my 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, values, and experiences with them? I have 
tried to hold a sympathetic understanding of parents by listening and 
observing closely. Swartz (1980) discussed the usefulness of mistakes. I 
have tried to allow parents to make and learn from their mistakes. Have 
I struck a healthy and educative balance between allowing for mistakes 
and for sharing information? I am not sure. This reflection has con- 
sumed my thoughts over the summer of 1995. It has slowed the writing 
of this paper to a halt. In an attempt to meet deadlines, I am leaving this 
issue for the moment. I will allow myself the right to develop at my own 
rate, but I will not allow myself to leave the issue. I have work left to do. 



Principle TWo: Interaction 

“Every genuine experience has an active side which changes in some 
degree the objective conditions under which experience are had” (ibid., 
39) Dewey continued: 



A primary responsibility off educators is that they not 
only be aware of the general principle of the shaping 
of actual experience by environing conditions, but 
that they also recognize in the concrete what sur- 
roundings are conducive to having experiences that 
lead to growth. Above all, they should know how to 
utilize the surroundings, physical and social, that 
exist so as to extract from them all that they have to 
contribute to building up experiences that are worth 
while”(ibid., 40). 



is theL at the project included interaction? 
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Project Reflection: 

Conditions in the school have become more equalitarian. Again, the 
stories about governance, curriculum committee, and study groups sup- 
port that notion. There is still work to be done at the school level. 
Although parents and educators share some common skills and parental 
decision making and leadership have emerged, communication prob- 
lems have arisen and in some educators are still uneasy with the new 
roles parents are assuming. Parents in turn have on some occasions 
attempted to assert their voice by shouting. There is work to be done in 
communication skills for all team members. The advocacy group is a 
bridge from school to community and is evidence of parents who will no 
longer be passive politically. There are other community effects as well. 

There are non-PDS outcomes that leads me believe that our work 
has been generative. These outcomes occur in the community. Eight of 
the original parents in the leadership group are now employed. Only 
one parent does not have her GED, but has to pass only one exam to 
receive her degree. One parent has begun a post-high school education- 
al program and completed it. All of the parents are hoping to begin post- 
high school study. 

On the other hand, I am pulled at whether I have been able to avoid 
being a rescuer, rather than an educator. I have served as a parent advo- 
cate and think this supported the mother use of her own voice. I have 
assisted in transportation and the result has lead to jobs and participat- 
ing in a wide community. I have also driven a parent and child for psy- 
chiatric sessions. I am not sure yet of the outcome of this. 

Finally, this is a huge area for project growth. The school is adjacent 
to a housing project. The program could grow by moving from the 
school into the projects. At this point in time that has not occurred. 
Parents have been identified and have agreed to support our work in 
projects, but detailed planning and implementation have not occurred. 

I can conclude that there are areas of strength and weakness in the 
project. We have moved to shape the community, but there remains 
much to be done in the school, in the neighborhood, and in the state. 

REFLECTION ON REFLECTION 

What have I learned from this? On the surface I have been able to 
discovered areas for growth in the project. Swartz (1980) wrote, “When 
we are aware of our mistakes we are encouraged to rethink our problems 
and the issues that confront us” (16). I can now work to keep experience 
educative. I have discovered how very difficult it is to work with an eval- 
uation of our means in terms of what is generative and good. I have a 
q r and deeper understanding of what Dewey meant when he wrote, 
we come back to the idea that a coherent theory of experience, 

2.1 
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affording positive direction to selection and organization of appropriate 
educational methods and materials, is required by the attempt to give 
new direction to the work of the schools. The process is a slow and ardu- 
ous one. It is a matter of growth, and there are many obstacles which 
tend to obstruct growth and to deflect it into wrong lines" (Dewey 
1938:30) I am growing. Writing this paper has been a generative and 
educative experience. It has renewed my interest. I have rededicated 
myself to the work at hand. I have become energized by this reflection. 
Dewey wrote, “To reflect is to look back over what has been done so as 
to extract the net meanings which are the capital stock for intelligent 
dealing with further experiences. It is the heart of intellectual organiza- 
tion and of the disciplined mind” (ibid., 87). Amen! 
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If education is of any practical value it should 
serve to guide us to living, to fit us for the work 
around us and demanded by the times in which 
we live. It should aid us into putting the most into 
life in the age, country, and into the position we 
are to fill. 

— Carter G. Woodson (Riley, 1993: 1 12) 



Carter G. Woodson (1875-1950) noted scholar, historian, and 
author offered educators via his writings a different paradigm in 
terms of schooling for the American student. A strong advocate for 
educational relevance, he stressed the need for practicality at all lev- 
els of institutionalized learning. 

Both American and European schools, he believed, had failed to 
adequately equip the common people to successfully function in their 
respective societies. Pertinent to this dilemma was the “miseducation” 
of the African American. If, the purpose of genuine schooling was to 
motivate individuals to acquire the good life then American educa- 
had certainly missed its mark. (Woodson, 1933: xiii) 

In an attempt to explain the educational philosophy of Woodson, 
azsasco laps, it is wise to examine the background of this unique individ- 
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ual and that critical period in history which helped to mold his char- 
acter 

The oldest of nine children, he was born in New Canton 
(Buckingham County) Virginia of former slaves. Woodson began 
work at an early age on a small farm that belonged to his father. 
Because he was too poor to receive a proper education, Woodson was 
not able to attend the district's five-month school on a regular basis. 
For example, by age nine he had attended the local school only once 
or twice. (Scally, 1990) 

In 1892 the family re-located to Fayette, West Virginia. 
Unfortunately, Woodson had to work as a coal miner to help supple- 
ment the family's income. By this time, however, he had become a 
self-educated young man. When he entered Douglas High School 
(1895) on a part-time basis, he had mastered the art of reading, writ- 
ing, and primary computation skills. 

Despite the severity of his educational encumbrance, Woodson 
earned the equivalent of a high school diploma in 1896. Shortly 
thereafter, he entered Kentucky's Berea College. Two years prior to 
his graduation, May 18, 1901, Woodson received his first teaching 
certificate. He was now qualified to teach in West Virginia's public 
high schools. Within the same year, he was appointed principal of 
Douglas High School (1901-1903). (Logan and Winston, 1982: 665) 
While attending college, Woodson also enrolled in a summer educa- 
tional program offered by the University of Chicago. 

After graduation from Berea (1903) and armed with a two year 
Bachelor's of Literature degree, Woodson continued correspondence 
courses towards a Bachelor's of Arts from the University of Chicago. 
In addition, he also sought employment with the U.S. War 
Department. 

Eventually, he was assigned to Luzon, a small Philippine island, 
as a teacher. (Woodson, 1944: 1 17) He was later promoted to a super- 
visory position. (Scally, 1985: 7) While on assignment, Woodson trav- 
eled to Asia, North Africa, and Europe. Included in his travel itiner- 
ary was a semester of study at La Sorbonne, University of Paris. 
(Romero, 1971: 59) 

Woodson received both a B.A. and a Master’s of Arts from the 
University of Chicago within the same year (1908). The first degree 
was awarded March 17, 1908 and the second on August 28, 1908. In 
1906, he returned to the United States. Two years later, Woodson 
enrolled at Harvard. 

By 1912, he had earned a Doctorate of History degree from the 

versity. Despite a heckled schedule, Woodson also found the time 



yzMB^ach French, Spanish, English, and History (1909-1918) at both 
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the M Street and Dunbar high schools (Washington, D.C.). While con- 
currendy employed as a faculty member of the Miner Normal School in 
the District of Columbia, he also served as the principal of Armstrong 
High School from 1916-1919. (Logan and Winston, 1982: 665) 

PRAGMATIC SCHOOLING 

As a teacher, Woodson was demanding and autocradc. But, he did 
not sancdon corporal punishment or ridicule. Woodson often stated 
that: “When a boy comes to school without knowing his lesson he should 
be studied instead of being punish." (Woodson, 1933: 145). In essence, 
Woodson’s stern manner did not distract from his effecdveness as an 
excellent educator. In fact, he was well liked by many of his students who 
endeavored to imitate his teaching style. 

Perhaps, the reason for this popularity was Woodson's ability to 
make schooling relevant to the social, polibcal, and economic problems 
that besieged the African American during the era. For example, 
throughout his teaching career (early 1900s- 1940s) public educadon had 
made no serious attempt to address the social ostracism of the African 
American from American society, nor the economic depression and polit- 
ical corrupdon that affected the masses both black and white. 

According to Woodson, modern educadon with its defects had man- 
aged to preserve the status quo to the detriment of all Americans, and in 
pardcularly that of the black community. (Woodson, 1933: xii) 

Nevertheless, despite the “mis-educadon of the “Negro" there were 
certain measures which could help recdfy the situadon. For instance, he 
believed that educadonal theory could be made applicable to pracdcal 
form. 

In Woodson’s circle of contemporaries, he was not the first to advo- 
cate for educational reform. Booker T. Washington had also addressed 
the same issue. In fact, Washington had offered “a program of pracdcal 
educadon rather than schooling for the sake of culture.” (Woodson, 
1938: 287) 

Woodson took the issue a step further by suggesdng that there were 
two types of education, one with quotadon marks and one without. In 
essence, the former was educadon that did not furnish individuals with 
enough information to allow them to successfully funcdon in society. 
The other was educadon that provided sufficient knowledge to enable its 
part-takers upward mobility. (Williams, 1994: 50-51) 

Both Woodson and Washington agreed that a strong vocadonal pro- 
gram based upon industrial training could help elevate African 
Americans, especially those who were employed in the areas of the arts 
Its. Woodson also believed that such a program would facilitate 
vages, lead to an accumuladon of property, and allow African 
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Americans to successfully compete with Euro-Americans. This in turn 
would lead to self-esteem and pride within the black community. 

In keeping with the sentiments of W.E.B. DuBois, Woodson did not 
frown upon the attributes of higher education. But, he did criticize edu- 
cators for distortion of the truth. Of grave concern to Woodson was the 
manner in which History and Philosophy were taught. He insisted that 
both be revised to reflect their true perspective. Thus he argued for the 
inclusion, to both subject areas, of contributions made by African cul- 
tures pertinent to world civilization. 

ELEMENTS OF PROGRESSIVISM AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTIONISM 

Woodson appeared to owe no allegiance to any prescribed philo- 
sophical or ideological counsel. In fact, he was often ahead of his time in 
terms of progressive thought. Contained in his educational theory, how- 
ever, are certain elements reminiscent of the progressive movement. 
Like the progressives, Woodson stressed problem solving as a productive 
tool for learning. 

In addition, not unlike many progressives who succeeded him, 
Woodson believed in social and political reform for the betterment of 
society. Because the school was representative of a democratic social 
institution, it too must change. In so doing, its first act of reform should 
be that of desegregation. Woodson rejected the idea of racial segrega- 
tion, and saw it as a barrier to educational and social equity. (Crunden, 
1984:16) 

Thus reconstructing society via education became a central theme 
for Woodson. He believed that through schooling would come alterna- 
tive political, social, and economic policies, as well as new agencies that 
would eradicate the evils of racial discrimination and social class barriers. 

Up to this point, public schooling had only mirrored America's social 
ills. Consequendy, African Americans were unable to take full advantage 
of the educaUonal system. Hence these individuals were rendered, to a 
great extent, useless in their endeavor to assimilate into society, or to 
achieve scholarly merit. Unfortunately, no where was this occurrence 
more apparent than in the area of classical studies. Thus lamented 
Woodson: 
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... in spite of much classical education of the Negroes 
we do not find in the race a large supply of thinkers 
and philosophers. One excuse is that scholarship 
among Negroes has been vitiated by the necessity for 
all of them to combat segregation and to fight to 
retain standing ground in the struggle of the races. 

(Woodson, 1933: 15) 

Woodson believed that a solution to^ig problem might entail mod- 
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ification of school curricular, and its affiliated texts. Accordingly, both 
were to reflect the accomplishments of the African in the fields of History 
and Philosophy. For example, the study of History was to include early 
African influence, as well as Egyptian contributions. It was also to mirror 
the achievements of Africans to the development of the Americas, espe- 
cially that of the United States. (Logan and Winston 1982: 665) 

The origins of Woodson’s curiosity relevant to the subject is difficult 
to trace. No available record of such History courses offered by the col- 
leges or universities, he attended, was listed. It is possible to assume, 
however, that this interest might have been spurred by his travels to 
Africa. Eventually, Woodson’s fascination with this aspect of history lead 
to his involvement with the founding of the Study of Negro Life and 
History (ASNLH) in 1915. 

The organization was, primarily, committed to historical research, 
collection of manuscripts, and related book publication. All of which 
were to help promote the study of African American history and its relat- 
ed philosophy in American schools. 

The Journal of Negro History, edited by Woodson from January 1, 
1916 until his death April 3, 1950, became another notable pursuit. The 
journal featured articles by reputable black and white scholars about 
“Negro” life in America. 

Like George S. Counts, the social reconstructionist, Woodson also 
advocated for a “new” history. In other words, one that would tackle the 
“great” social issues and conflicts of the day. (Dennis, 1989: 20) 
Woodson, however, went a step further by insisting that the history of the 
African became an integral part of American education. The course of 
study was to begin with the primary grades at the elementary level con- 
tinue through high school, and intensify at the college or university 
level. 

To those critics who argued that exposing younger less mature stu- 
dents to such a curriculum would lead to confusion and further exacer- 
bate racial conflict, Woodson suggested that these “mis-guided” individ- 
uals, the majority of whom were teachers, had failed to realize that all 
students were bombarded daily via the their surroundings and the 
media with the racial issue. 

Thus he quipped: “How, can the school ignore the duty of teaching 
the truth while these other agencies are playing up falsehood?” 
(Woodson, 1933: 135) Woodson further suggested that teachers too must 
become leaders in their attempts to revolutionize the existing social 
order. (Woodson, 1933: 145) 

On the subject of philosophy associated with African culture, 

T 0 1 complained that even the “Negro” colleges had failed to exam- 

i ^ Vfrican connection to the subject. Boldly, he contended, that it 
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was the Greeks who first recognized and looked to the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Nile Valley to broaden their philosophical perspectives 
(Woodson, 1933: 137) 

Furthermore, Woodson suggested that the great Plato “himself” had 
studied in Egypt. Slyly, he added, although it is difficult to assess if the 
Greeks went there to actually study or merely to gain status. (Steele, 
1990: 19) 

On a more sober note, Woodson emphasized that both black and 
white educators must recognize that the African Americans’ endeavors to 
philosophically interpret the cosmos are just as profound as the Greeks’ 
attempts. 



PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

For Woodson, a true test of teaching effectiveness could be measured 
via teacher competency. Therefore it was important that teachers be well 
acquainted with the subject matter. Proper training of students also 
required that an educator be sensitive to the needs of their charges. In 
so doing, he warned, permissiveness was not to replace appropriate dis- 
cipline. 

According to Woodson, the development of critical thinking skills 
and self esteem were also the teacher’s responsibility. Thus he stressed 
that no student should leave the educational system without adequate 
conditioning to face life’s adversities. 

Woodson envisioned both the school and the teacher as partners in 
the production of the next generation of prepared citizens. Armed with 
intelligence, as well as political and economic astuteness these individu- 
als would be able to apply learned knowledge to existing educational 
and social problems. 

Critical to this endeavor, especially for the African American, was the 
gaining of self-awareness through accurate historical information rele- 
vant to his link with world civilization. (Williams, 1994: 65) 
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“This Wonder, Perhaps Deeper 
than Love, That is Friendship ” 1 



Walter P. Krolikowski 

Loyola University Chicago 

The theme of combining teaching and friendship raises the ques- 
tion of the personal in the classroom, on which it is easy to be politi- 
cally incorrect; therefore, it has been arbitrarily dismissed from con- 
temporary discussions of education. 2 Part of the rationale for dis- 
missal is clear. Free association dredges up odd things when friend- 
ship does crop up in educational conversations: sexual incidents 
under the mask of friendship; professors taking advantage of their 
students; students offering themselves in exchange for higher 
grades — all surely masks of friendship, however it is defined. Less 
vivid and more sober-minded are those worrisome discussions of 
how true friendship is frustrated by the incompatibility of teacher 
and student: discrepancies in age, restrictions imposed by standards 
of professional behavior, time constraints inherent in teacher-student 
relationships that begin in September and perforce end in January 
or June, the emotional atmosphere that friendship inevitably engen- 
ders but that is so deleterious to the classroom situation. Once aware 
of these problem, who could possibly favor friendship between 
teacher and student? Such problems give evidence not of friendship 
but rather of the defeat of friendship, or of an infatuation which col- 
0 s, indeed poisons, the general classroom atmosphere. More funda- 
entally, do not the very definitions proposed for friendship seem to 
eel u d e its aptness in education? Q O 
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For example, let us look at one attempt at definition to make this 
point more forcibly 

The sober Cicero, in his dialogue De Amicitia . 3 has Laelius describe 
his friend Scipio: someone who shares his public and private cares, lives 
under the same roof when at home, serves in the same military cam- 
paigns abroad, and enjoys what is the essence of friendship, the most 
complete agreement in policy, in pursuits, and in opinions (125). 
Friendship is lived on the highest possible plane. 



Ask of friends only what is honorable; do for friends 
only what is honourable and without even waiting to 
be asked; let zeal be ever present, but hesitation 
absent; dare to give true advice with all frankness; in 
friendship let the influence of friends who are wise 
counsellors be paramount, and let that influence be 
employed in advising, not only with frankness, but, if 
the occasion demands, even with sternness, and let 
the advice be followed when given (155). 



Friendship demands those rarely found qualities of maturity (183) 
and independence (141). More formally, Laelius defines friendship as 
“nothing else than an accord in all things, human and divine, conjoined 
with mutual goodwill and affection” (131). A friend is another self, alter 
idem ; out of the mingling of two souls arises one (189). 4 

Surely friendships like this are extremely rare. In the busde and 
change of school life such a friendship is not a possible relation between 
teacher and student. Does not reflection also suggest that it would not 
even be a desirable one? 

Obviously then there are difficulties with friendship (as Cicero con- 
ceives it) in the classroom. But lesser, more remote relationships than 
friendship seem unworthy of the persons involved. Education is essen- 
tially an intervention of one or more persons in the life of another. 5 Can 
that intervention be allowed to be purely mechanical or simply contrac- 
tual in an impersonal way? Or can it be reduced to a professional rela- 
tionship like that of a doctor with a patient? Seeing ourselves as profes- 
sional, we are certain that it cannot be less than professional. Must it not 
be more? The professional furnishes from a store of technical and spe- 
cific knowledge those things necessary to provide what is missing or to 
correct what is amiss. Then the surgeon says good-bye when the stitches 
are removed and the patient is well on the way to recovery. Does not the 
teacher on a June day do something similar? Let us not fudge on the 
answer Yes, teachers do do something similar. But is their action appro- 
priate to human beings in this situation? Gesellschaft seems a particular- 
I Q n way to describe the richness and potentialities of the 

1 ;tudent relationship. That intervention which is education 
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should involve more than supplying for a deficiency. 

Hirst and Peters suggest that that “more” involves recognizing each 
other as human beings with rights and dignity. 6 Clouded as the issue of 
children’s rights is, surely there is no controversy whether children 
ought to be treated like human beings. 7 Such treatment in only civil, and 
who is going to fight civility? Nevertheless, as Jane Austen suggests in 
chapter 20 of Emma , civility is “to be always doing more than she wished 
and less than she oughtl” Civility is indeed a high ideal, but humans are 
called to still more. The person the teacher encounters is not a faceless 
human being but an individual with all the uniqueness of an individual 
who cannot be reduced to what belongs to the individual simply by being 
a member of the species. The teacher is intervening in the life of this par- 
ticular human being. 

What thing is this “more”? Not the odd cases we began by looking 
at: manipulations of students or teachers for one’s own end are less. Not 
sexual love which demands a commitment and a maturity and an exclu- 
sivity that teacher-student circumstances do not allow. Not the friendship 
that Cicero describes as having flourished between Laelius and Scipio. 
What, then? 

As a first approach, let us remember that Cicero’s dialogue allows for 
another level of friendship, which he calls ordinary and commonplace 
friendship (de volgari . . . de mediocri ) (133). This type of friendship is 
also delightful and profitable. In it there can be disparity of age (177, 
207) as well as disparity of condition. Superior and inferior strive for 
equality and yet remain what they are (179). “You must render to each 
friend as much aid as you can, and ... as much as he whom you love and 
assist has the capacity to bear” (181). Such a friendship need not be for- 
ever; changing circumstances sometimes bring an appropriate end to 
such friendship (147). A similar friendship can be found even among 
animals (139, 189). But what kind of friendship is this? How is it related 
to friendship with Scipio? And is it friendship at all? 

At this point we need some philosophical distinctions. First, I would 
suggest that we distinguish carefully between the concept and the con- 
ception of friendship. Second, that we recognize the systematic ambigu- 
ity inherent in the concept of friendship. Thirdly, that we make some 
careful distinctions on the nature of the good. 

The distinction between concept and conception is well established 
in the literature. 8 Conceptions change; the concept does not. The con- 
ception, for example, of how superordinate relates to ordinate changes 
as we move from a slave/master economy through a capitalist economy 
to a socialist economy. Circumstances specify a situation or transaction. 
tj" i concept of justice, apropos here, does not change. 9 The concept of 

ice includes one idea of relationship and another of equality. The 
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embodiments of justice change from time to time, from place to place, 
from circumstance to circumstance; the idea of justice does not. 
Similarly with friendship. In Roman times the conception of friendship 
might have included comradeship in arms and been confined to men. 
In certain societies, even today, friendship may be only between two 
members of the same sex, but not in ours. At some times it may include 
persons of the same generation, in the Manas 10 sense, but not in others. 
Any concept allows a variety of embodiments; so should the concept of 
friendship. Concepts are culture-independent; conceptions are culture- 
dependent. This distinction between concept and conception, then, 
allows a certain flexibility of thinking that recent discussions of friend- 
ship have neglected. 

Another part of the philosophic background we need for handling 
the problem of friendship in education revolves around the use we put 
words to. Sometimes the meaning of a word is context independent: no 
matter its place in discourse it will have the same meaning. “Fourteen” 
seems to be such a word. It always means the number after thirteen and 
before fifteen. (In passing, one might be tempted to say that all numbers 
are context independent. Twenty-one may refer entering one's majority, 
even though being twenty-one may not necessarily be under some cir- 
cumstances the actual chronological age at which one enters one's major- 
ity.) At other times the meaning of a word is context dependent. Only the 
context will tell us whether the word “bat” refers to an animal or to a 
piece of wood. 

Among words that are context-dependent, semanticists like John 
Lyons distinguish words (or signs) that are polysemous from those that 
are homonymous. In the first instance, words have different but related 
meanings. In the second, words have different but non-related mean- 
ings. “Bat” is homonymous. “Night” and “knight” are homonymous in 
their phonic but not in their written forms. “Mouth” is polysemous; for 
“mouth” of a river and “mouth” of a bottle are related to each other. 11 

The classic philosophical analysis of this phenomenon remains 
G.E.L. Owen's I960 article, “Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier 
Works of Aristotle.” 12 He distinguishes systematic or non-accidental 
ambiguity, where meanings are related — his term of “focal meaning” — 
from purely ambiguous statements allowing two or more unrelated 
meanings. Systematic ambiguity and polysemy refer to the same phe- 
nomenon. 13 Is not friendship polysemous in Lyons' formulation or a 
term with “focal meaning” as Owen suggests? 

Let us add the third distinction. We need to see that friendship has 
many forms, 14 a point Cicero made in the Laelius and Aristode in his dis- 
Q f friendship. 15 To make this point forcefully, we have to notice 
iness, which is closely connected by Aristode to his discussion of 
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friendship, has many forms. 16 There can be no friendship if there is no 
goodness to which a friend can respond. 

One kind of goodness is potential goodness. Another is goodness by 
extrinsic denomination. We speak of a puppy as a good dog because it 
can, under favoring circumstances, become a good (adult) dog. And the 
puppy sells for a good price today; it is valuable today in view of its 
future value; it is not only valuable in the future. 

The second way of considering goodness, extrinsic denomination, is 
enjoying a certain amount of currency in these latter years. Harry 
Frankfurt resurrected the theme in his 1982 article, "The Importance of 
What We Care about.” 17 Annette Baier's reply to Frankfurt, "Caring 
about Caring,” 18 moved the discussion ahead in a significant way. Some 
things and persons are denominated good because we care about them. 
We confer value on them. Examples abound: a thank-you note, the first 
that a child wrote, is kept in a father's wallet for twenty years; treasured 
are bronzed babies’ booties, a dance card, the label off a wine bottle. 
Each of these is valuable because we care about it. We care, and it may 
be unilaterally, about X not because X deserves this caring but because 
we choose to confer value on what may not demonstrably be a value. We 
are not responding to a value but attributing a value to something or 
someone. In such a case where, if anywhere, does the value reside? 
Frankfurt's answer is that it resides in a certain kind of a person, name- 
ly a caring person. The person cares about being a caring person; in 
other words, there is a sort of second-order caring operative. The good- 
ness of the caring person initiates the relationship. 

We have now, I think, a conceptual apparatus capable of clarifying 
that relation of teacher to student which is friendship. 

What we seek then is a conception rather than the concept of friend- 
ship. We expect that it can be conceptually connected to a prime analo- 
gate of perfect friendship because the friendship of teacher and student 
is polysemous to other conceptions of friendship. That connection can be 
both potential and extrinsic. And we seek such a conception because of 
the peculiar nature of childhood and of the teaching relationship. 

A Laelius type friendship obviously cannot obtain between teacher 
and child because they are not equals; they are not equally drawn to each 
other; and the relationship is not permanent. But cannot the teacher 
care about the child as a unique individual even if the child cannot 
respond in kind? And cannot that goodness which is caring be at least 
rooted in the potentiality the child possesses to itself become a caring 
adult and whose realization is brought about at least to some significant 
extent through the child’s interaction with the teacher? 

Q Is such a conception merely a thought experiment? I do not think 
a final point, then, I suggest that there are historical precedents 
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which are worth more than a curious glance at an exhibit in a museum. 
These precedents can be grasped together under the heading of “ritual 
friendship.” To talk of ritualized friendship is to enter the ancient Greek 
world of xenia . the ancient Roman world of patronus-cliens . the 
Hispanic world of compadrazg o. and the anthropological world of f in 
Meyer Fortes’ language, amity. 

For the Greeks, in addition to the friendship one has for members of 
one’s family, for fellow citizens, and for personal friends, there is a 
friendship which is extended to strangers. 19 Gabriel Herman defines this 
ritualized friendship as “a bond of solidarity manifesting itself in an 
exchange of goods and services between individuals originating from 
separate social units." 20 It is related to and mimics kinship. That is, it is 
assumed to be permanent and is passed on to descendants. There must 
be at least a conventional display of mutual affection. Like marriage, it is 
a ritual act which creates a bond of affinity between unrelated individu- 
als. Unlike other forms of friendship, which share in one social system, 
similar values and which, through a lengthy process of interaction, grad- 
ually develop intimacy, ritualized friendship involves at least two differ- 
ent social systems, is established abrupdy through a ritual act, continues 
even at a distance, and can involve an “as if" relationship. 

Patronage, the Roman equivalent, is a social relationship which is 
essentially reciprocal, involving exchanges of services over time between 
two parties; personal, as opposed to, e.g., commercial; asymmetrical; i.e., 
between parties of different status; and voluntary; i.e., not legally 
enforceable. 21 As an example, in December 46 B.C., young Aulius 
Caecina describes himself as a cliens of Cicero, a bond inherited from his 
father’s relationship with the orator. 22 Clientage can be contrasted with 
dependency. Both involve members of different status groups, but the 
relationship of dependency is involuntary and backed by legal as well as 
extra-legal sanctions, while the relationship of patron-client is voluntary 
and backed only by extra-legal sanctions. 

Compadrazgo (sponsorship) comes about because an adult assumes 
publicly a relationship with a child through a ritual act. Stricdy speaking, 
the relationship of compadrazg o is between the padrino and the padre 
but implies the relation of father to child and of godfather or protector 
to that same child. 23 Lawrence Sullivan highlights the various facets of 
this relationship: The ritual companion acts 

as either a protecting chaperon who wards off threat; 
a consort who shares one’s apportioned lot of physi- 
cal, emotional, or spiritual ordeal; a teacher or an 
escort who serves as a guide into the etiquette proper 
to a new situation; a conductor who accompanies the 
person in ritual, the vehicle of passage; or as a stylized 
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jokester or adversary who, through reverse psycholo- 
gy or a logic of negative coefFicience, drives the per- 
son to find one’s identity on the opposite shore of 
relations and behaviors. 24 



All of which is very close to how anthropologists describe amity in its 
ritualized form. As Meyer Fortes points out, this is the realm of pre- 
scriptive altruism which may or may not be accompanied by genuine 
affection . 25 It is, as Julian Pitt-Rivers notes, indistinguishable from ritual 
kinship (in contradistinction to real or adaptive kinship). It involves gift- 
giving and is therefore free, but morally it requires some kind of return 
as a recognition of having received a free gift . 26 

Thus the teacher and student are examples of ritualized friendship. 
Unlike what obtains in central cases of friendship, equality, intimacy, and 
symmetry are missing. But there is a common activity, a shared and 
quasi-stable pursuit, which the word “pursuit” implies. There is equality, 
but one looked forward to rather than presendy experienced. There is 
affecuon, but affecuon “at a distance.” There is a symmetry but, like the 
compadrazg o, it is between teacher and parent who share similar desires 
for the child. Prescriptive altruism may be a lower state than sponta- 
neous altruism, but it is not to be sneered at; ascription as well as per- 
formance can ground a reladonship. Its “coolness” guards it from some 
of the shoals love founders on. And, perhaps not so strangely, it makes 
R.S. Peters’ nodon of educadon as inidation a bit more attractive. By 
moving to a quasi-anthropological formuladon, we can emphasize 
friendship as a social, rather than a personal, form of interaction and see 
how dependent it is on community. 
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The Internet & The Innernet: 

A Philosophy of Education in the 
Technological age 



LOUIS SlLVERSTEIN 

Columbia College Chicago 



The story goes that Mahatma Gandhi, when asked what he 
thought of western civilization, replied: “It would be a good idea.” 
Given that Gandhi uttered these words during the times that “civi- 
lized” Great Britain was acting in a most uncivilized manner regard- 
ing its treatment of its colony — India, all in the name of bringing 
“learnin” to the unlearned, I would like to suggest that a similar 
guarded stance be applied to integrating technology into the teach- 
ing process; that is, the road to hell is often paved with good inten- 
tions, including roads that are seemingly filled with promise. 

If technology is harnessed to serve the teaching process, that is, 
it serves as a means to an end, we shall be on the right track. 
However, if the teaching process is made subservient to the technol- 
ogy, we who are in the world of education shall fall ever more deeply 
into the technological trance that this modern age is so susceptible to. 
Such a frame of mind is well illustrated by one of the main characters 
in The Education of Little Tree , written by Forrest Carter, when 
Granma, speaking of the technological/business minded people who 
are eyeing the land of the Cherokee, tells us that “When they look at 
a tree, they see nothing but lumber and profit, never beauty. They 
and talk and measure, but they are dead people. A dead person 
ERIC 1 " 60116 w * lose s P irit has shrunk to the size of a hickory nut. And 
L . , ,, jkr ,, j e are lots of dead people around.” 
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Contrary to the notion that if it is technological advancement, it 
has to be good, technology is inherently amoral, power- and control 
-hungry, relentless and hard, and one caught up in the technological 
trance, knowingly or unknowingly, incorporates such qualities into 
one's character. There are no better examples of these realities than 
Harry, or is it Harold, the computer in 2001 , and the team of scien- 
tists and technicians who worked on The Manhattan Project. 

In the case of 2001 , we have a computer not so much out of con- 
trol, as wanting to take total control from the inefficient, feeling 
humans, willing to sacrifice any human principle as well as any 
human standing in the way of such a relentless march. 

In the case of The Manhattan Project , we have scientists and tech- 
nicians so caught up in the need to succeed at all costs, that they were 
willing to sacrifice the earth itself to see if what they had created 
“worked." Historians, such as Richard Roper, have informed us that 
pursuing the possibilities of technology to its outer limits in what was 
an amoral milieu had turned these men of reason into headless 
horsemen, for they were ready to entertain the possibility of a chain 
reaction of explosions occurring that would set the earth afire. 

The danger that we face as a technologically worshipping society 
is that people with the most highly specialized skills, rather than those 
with the broadest education may come to occupy the positions with 
the greatest influence — in effect, a technocracy. 

I share such a perspective on technology with you not as a damn- 
ing indictment of technology in the realm of education, but to afford 
us the opportunity to take time out from our very busy lives to reflect 
upon where to go with the inevitable joining of the educational with 
the technological, and how we wish to go about getting there in a 
humane way as much as an efficient and effective manner. It is in the 
pursuit of such reflection that I now pose to you what I believe to be 
some of the basic issues, concerns and challenges facing those of us 
involved in bridging education and technology. 

— It seems as if the greatest sin of our time is not to avoid giving 
thought to the nature of one's relationship to oneself, to others, to 
family, to earth and its myriad life forms, to the great mystery, but not 
to be connected, not to be tuned in and online; in sum, not to be con- 
tinually busy. More information has replaced to some very large 
extent more love, more justice and more compassion as what the 
world needs right now. Yet, as Neil Postman wrote in Techn opoly: 
The Surrender of Culture to Technology : “We are driven to fill our 
with the quest to 'access information.' Yet, the fact is that there 
very few political, social and especially personal problems that 
aasoe because of insufficient information." 
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-If, in the words of John Lyons ( Academe . Sept. -Oct. 1994), “with 
the hope held by some that electronic 'expert systems' will reduce the 
need for faculty members and will substitute sophisticated self instruc- 
tion for the traditional interpersonal teaching, not that large lecture hall 
teaching had much to offer in this realm, ... It seems important to ask 
how the education provided by one person to another differs from that 
acquired through media?" 

I take this to mean, is education in its fullest sense of the word com- 
plete without physical interaction? I know by virtue of feedback from my 
students, both short term and long term (as the years go by, I remain in 
contact with many of my students), that teaching and learning in my 
classroom is most effective, the lessons of the day are embedded in con- 
sciousness and practice to a greater extent, when my students and I are 
“touched" by the physical presence and emanations from our bodies. I 
also know that the teachers who had the greatest impact upon my life, 
including the one — Professor Bernard Bellush, my history teacher at the 
City College of New York — who caused me to change my major from 
accounting to the liberal arts, were those who took an interest in my per- 
sonal as well as my professional well being with me outside of the class- 
room, by placing an arm around my shoulder when needed, a human to 
human act that has to be real and not virtual. 

— As ever increasing numbers of the world's population comes 
online, a state of affairs that shall allow the world's leading experts to be 
brought into our homes, classrooms and workplaces, does this not create 
the possibility that such experts would be transformed into gurus who 
shall displace full-time faculty who "know less" than the experts? Why 
pay tuition to learn from anyone else than the top in the field? Why 
engage in dialogue with ones professor when what is wanted is infor- 
mation and not questions in a fast-paced and highly competitive world? 
Information that the other guy doesn't have gives one an advantage. 
Questions that one needs to address lets the other guy get ahead. And 
wasn’t Socrates compelled to drink hemlock because of his association 
with questions not answers? In sum, teaching becomes less a mutual 
inquiry than a telling of the known, with the learner being more a pas- 
sive recipient than a participant in the pursuit of knowledge. 

— In an age such as ours when the bottom line is frequently the deci- 
sive factor in instructional decisions, is there any substance to the fear 
held by those who teach in academia that a significant number of facul- 
ty and graduating teaching assistants could lost their positions when 
courses delivered by means of the mass media are taught repeatedly at 
several sites? And, if this proves to be the case, what is the responsibility 

Or’ employer, of ones society, to those who both possess productive 
d wish to work, but cannot find work at a livable wage? 
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Also, what is equitable compensation for faculty who prepare mate- 
rials for a course that is offered repeatedly by virtue of technology? Also, 
who owns such materials — the author or the institution whom one is 
employed by? 

— Will technology be the great equalizer in higher education as tout- 
ed by technology boosters, or shall it result in a greater differentiation 
between the haves (of technology) and the have-nots (of technology)? 
While upscale institutions such as those that comprise the Ivy League are 
finding new ways of fusing computers, the Internet, and other tech- 
nologies to improve teaching and research, others catering primarily to 
less affluent and low income students are struggling to provide faculty 
and students with the most fundamental services. 

As reported in the The Chronicle of Higher Education (6/14/96), in an 
article entided, Students and Colleges With Ample Computer Access Find New 
Opportunities; Others Lag Behind , ” 

Students who can afford their own computers and 
printers find it easier to get their work done than do 
their peers without machines, who often must wait in 
line at computer facilities at the end of the semester, 
when demand is greatest. Technology has also bur- 
dened students with new fees, either added to tuition 
bills or collected for individual services — among 
them, laser printing, e-mail accounts, and at-home 
Internet access. 

I know that at my institution, Columbia College Chicago, an open- 
admissions inner-city college, with many lower income and working class 
students who depend on college access to computers for class assign- 
ments, there is never enough access to the computer labs in part because 
the equipment is often down due to heavy usage, resulting in those stu- 
dents who possess computers at home having a significant edge over 
those who do not have computers ar home. Wealth not merit thus 
becomes a decisive factor in academic success. 

And. as we all know, who wins and who loses the race for success in 
academia begins when our students were young. This educational truth 
is well illustrated by the following words taken from Machome Journal 
(April 1995) 



0 
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Let’s not forget the kids. They can scan pictures that 
will help spice up their book reports, science fair pro- 
jects, social studies reports and a host of other school- 
related activities. And when they print them out in 
sharp color, they’ll feel better about their work (and 
maybe their grades will be better). 

kids shall have at their disposal not just computers, but also 
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scanners and color printers? Certainly not the children of the have-nots. 
So the race is won Defore it even starts, for in the pre-technology era, 
even the poor could come up with pencils and color crayons; but in the 
technology era, we are asking parents to shell out comparatively large 
amounts of money to acquire the tools required to ensure academic suc- 
cess. 

How educational institutions come to terms with such a reality is, 
perhaps, the most significant challenge to equity in education. 

— As Edward Barrett asks in The Chronicle of Higher Education issue of 
January 27. 1995, is the virtual college or university of the future and the 
virtuous institution of higher education necessarily synonymous? 
“Higher education, he said, must examine its value system, its ‘world 
view,’ and the other things it adds to a student's education if it is to dif- 
ferentiate itself from competitors who offer courses online. ‘We are not 
just training centers/ he said. ‘We educate/” 

What, then, is the difference between training and education in the 
area of technology; and for the largest number of employees, do employ- 
ers want trained or educated workers. As mentioned above, even the 
enlightened Grecian world had trouble with the educated mind as con- 
trasted to the trained mind. Let us look to the words of Kenneth 
Ashworth ( Chronicle of Higher Education . Sept 6, 1996) for some guid- 
ance here: 



The stated and implied goals of satisfying industry, 
bypassing faculty members, and providing mass cre- 
dentialing at low cost through technology has much 
appeal in our times. However, a college degree does 
not primarily represent perfected skills, competence 
in performing repetitive tasks, or practice in manipu- 
lation of equipment or data. It represents learning to 
see events in context and in perspective, the ability to 
formulate and consider options for future action, and 
comfort in dealing with new challenges. 



In this context, I am reminded here of a statement made by the 
chairperson of the Academic Department of my college as quoted in the 
college newspaper: “Books are boring.” And I am also reminded that the 
City of Chicago is drastically reducing its expenditures for book acquisi- 
tions by libraries in order to put computers in libraries. I guess, there is 
more than one way to burn books with all the societal ramifications that 
result from such a reality. 

— It is when I remember and inculcate into my teaching these words 
of Krishnamurti that I realize what I am truly and fully about as a 
teacher in the deepest sense of the profession: 




One teaches because one wants the child to be rich 
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inwardly, which will result in his giving the right 
value to possessions. Without inner richness, worldly 
things become extravagantly important, leading to 
various forms of destructive misery. .... when we are 
inwardly poor, we indulge in every form of outward 
show, in wealth, power, and possessions. When our 
hearts are empty, we collect things. 

There exists within us, a source of knowledge, wisdom and richness 
that one can tap into in a way that is contrary to the modus operandi of 
the technological frame of mind— by not doing instead of by doing. 
Meditation, a centering and stilling of the self, is not a means of going 
where you want to go. Rather, it places you in a state of higher con- 
sciousness, and thus fosters a favorable atmosphere for the development 
of the deeper awareness to which your natural being is attracted. 

As one’s sensitivity to the deeper dimension of one s being develops 
through the daily practice of meditation, one may begin to find the 
awareness of the inner teacher arising at times in everyday activity, 
enabling one to become connected to a world one did not previously 
perceive, a fuller level of reality that is always present and in which we 
are invited to participate. 

Meditation is a way of awakening to the reality in which we are 
immersed. We rarely think of the air that we breathe, yet it is in us and 
around us always. In a similar fashion the presence of the inner teacher 
is always with us. The purpose of meditation is to awaken us to what has 
always been there. 

Thoughts are like ocean waves. Rising and falling, they see only their 
own motion. They say 44 I am a wave,” but the greater truth, which they 
do not see is, 44 I am ocean.” There is no separation between the two, 
whatever the wave might suppose. When a wave settles down, then it 
recognized that its source is ocean — infinite, still and eternal — was always 
there. 

The same holds true for the mind. When it is thinking, it is all activ- 
ity. When it stops thinking, it returns to its source in stillness. 

And what is the nature of this source? If one were to pick a fruit from 
an apple tree and split it open see what is inside, one would find many 
small seeds. Now, if one were to take one seed and split it open, one 
would seemingly see nothing. The subdest essence of this fruit appears 
as nothing. Yet, despite appearances, it is from nothing that apple trees 
as well as we originate. Meditation returns us to that nothingness, that 
stillness where the universe and the self are one and the same — what 1 
call the innernet. 

If our mission as educators is to educate the student as a whole per- 

, then accessing the innernet must be taught along with accessing the 
^ V A >mpt Otherwise we are not serving the student^but serving what he 
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or she can do. And just as a home is more than what is contained within 
it, we as well as our students are more than we can do. 

Lastly, allow me to tell you a litde tale, but one that speaks to the 
essence of what I hope that I have shared with you. Some many years 
ago, in a land that never was and always will be, when I returned from 
sabbatical leave, my colleagues asked of me what did I do with my time? 
I responded truthfully: “Rest, contemplation, meditation, and being 
with nature, my family and myself.” Inevitably my words were followed 
by this response from the largest number of my peers: “Yes, but what did 
you do?” 



Description of presentation 



Drawing upon lessons learned from the widescale utilization of technology as an educa- 
tional medium at Columbia College Chicago, an inner-city, open admissions institution 
serving a most diverse student population, the educational mission of which is the prepa- 
ration of students for creative occupation in the arts and media, we shall focus on how com- 
puters have affected teaching and learning, institutional processes and structures 



Content of presentation 



— The nature and essence of technology. 

— The role of access to more information in education. 

—How the education provided person to person differs from that acquired through 
media? 

— Whither faculty and graduate assistants when budgets are strained in the process of 
going online. 

—Will technology be the great equalizer in higher education or shall it result in a greater 
differentiation and educational outcomes for the haves and have-nots? 

— The virtual college or university and the virtuous one. 

— The inner teacher (the innernet) and the outer teacher (the internet). 
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Multicultural Education and 
Cultural Differences 



Wei Rose Zhang 

Eastern Illinois University 

Over the last few decades, there has been disagreemenl and con- 
fusion on the role of cultural differences in multicultural education. 
Is multicultural education about the celebration of cultural differ- 
ences? Should we teach our students to embrace all cultural differ- 
ences indiscriminately? This paper intends to answer these questions. 
Through the analysis of the relationship between multicultural edu- 
cation and cultural differences as well as the historical background of 
multicultural education, it argues that cultural differences should be 
used in a way to facilitate critical thinking in multicultural education. 

It was in one of my multicultural education classes in spring 
1995. Students were emotionally divided over how to treat cultural 
differences. The discussion evolved from how to treat differences in 
language, learning patterns and preferred communication styles to a 
more theoretical focus, i.e. how to deal with different belief systems. 
The situation before them was, if a culture believes that leaving the 
female first-born infant in the cold to die is ultimately desirable, 
should we also celebrate, i.e. accepting and appreciating that differ- 
ence? While some students firmly shook their heads, a student burst 
out: “How can we ever depreciate any cultural differences if we are 
celebrate them? If multicultural education is to teach us to over- 
ime ethnocentrism and to celebrate cultural differences, are we bit- 
m g our own tongue when we reject cultural differences?” T he class 
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suddenly became silent, hungry for an answer. 

What we got into here is a serious challenge proponents of multi- 
cultural education face. Namely, can we celebrate cultural differences, 
yet still occupy a position to evaluate or even reject certain cultural dif- 
ferences? If the answer is “no" in the sense that celebration of cultural 
differences means to view cultural differences from another culture's 
perspective and to prohibit passing judgments on (needless to say to 
reject) cultural differences, then more serious challenges surface. For 
example, how can we prevent people from slipping into this convenient 
cultural outfit to “rationalize" their inaction, complacency and oppres- 
sion — things that are common-sensically undefensible? It seems as soon 
as they claim what they do is their cultural practice which amounts to 
their valued cultural differences, the rest of the world is left helpless and 
speechless. 

Obviously, there are problems with this view of multicultural educa- 
tion and cultural differences. 1) It stifles people's mind by forcing them 
to withhold their judgments and parrot after others. If the celebration of 
cultural differences in multicultural education is to prevent people from 
making judgments about a cultural difference, or more specifically, to 
prevent people from making judgments that do not line up with the cul- 
tural difference, then we can only act like a parrot accepting, for exam- 
ple, foot-binding practice when it was accepted in Chinese culture and 
rejecting it when Chinese people look down upon it. If multicultural 
education entides to be a kind of educaUon, it by no means should pre- 
vent people from using their mind for making judgments about worldly 
issues. The reducdon of human faculty of reason to parroting is obvi- 
ously untenable. 2) this view of muldcultural educaUon also invites peo- 
ple to detach themselves from each other's affairs. Plainly, the safest 
approach not to pass judgments on other people or cultural differences 
is to become indifferent toward each other. Once we get involved, once 
we become really concerned, we cannot but step in whenever we feel that 
our advice, our suggestions and judgments will make a posidve differ- 
ence. If multicultural educaUon is indeed for the well-being of others 
and the self,, it should not foster indifference. Unfortunately, keeping 
people from exercising their judgment on cultural differences, in 
essence, signals people to act indifferently about each other. This 
extreme relativistic position on multicultural education and cultural dif- 
ferences does too much harm and is hard to be rationalized. 

However, if the answer to the question is “yes”, i.e. multicultural 
education should encourage critical thinking on cultural differences, 
then, as the student pointed out, we have the burden to justify how mul- 
rimlniral education can logically encourage the celebration of differ- 
< len, as the student pointed out, we have the burden to justify 
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how multicultural education can logically encourage the celebration of 
differences while teaching people to critically evaluate them. To me, 
there is a complementary nature between teaching students to value cul- 
tural differences and encouraging them to make judgments on cultural 
differences. The former, which in essence constitutes a form of moral 
teaching, cannot be separated from the latter, which is a form of critical 
thinking. One necessary ingredient in moral value teaching is to teach 
students to make moral judgment or critical thinking. Lawrence 
Kohlberg in his The Meaning and Measurement of Moral Development indi- 
cated that “Action is not moral action unless it is generated by moral rea- 
soning and motives. Thus we cannot study moral action merely by 
observing behavior defined a priori as ‘moral/ Rather, we must inquire 
into the processes of moral judgment and decision making that neces- 
sarily underlie moral action, as well as the action itself/’ 1 Emphasizing on 
the processes of moral judgment and decision making, he suggests the 
development of moral values and actions are intertwined with moral 
judgment and individual moral autonomy. According to him, children 
move along three levels of moral thinking with each level being more 
morally sophisticated than the previous one. The highest level of moral 
maturity is reached through the exercise of moral reasoning. Thus a 
child’s moral values are developed by his or her ability to reason and 
making judgments. 2 He also claims that “our values tend to originate 
inside ourselves as we process our social experience”. 3 This indicates 
value development largely resides with the choice of the individual, that 
there is a great degree of personal autonomy in moral value develop- 
ment. There are two points that can be summarized from Kohlberg’s 
moral development theory. One, moral value teaching must be based on 
fostering moral judgment. Two, value teaching must presuppose moral 
autonomy of students. To me, these are two crucial elements in moral 
value teaching. Any value teaching would be futile or constitute indoc- 
trination if, for instance, students are taught to say “no” to drugs with- 
out knowing why; to stay away from premarital sex without knowing the 
possible negative consequences and to value cultural differences without 
knowing in what way this valuation of differences will affect them indi- 
vidually and why the celebration of cultural differences is desirable. 
Whenever the change is of the affective domain of the students, the best 
thing teachers can do is to find the access to the students’ mind, for 
which reason provides a viable means. 

What I have argued is teaching students to value cultural differences 
must be accomplished by engaging students in rigorous critical thinking 
or moral value debates with oneself and with others. It should guide stu- 
0 ts to become reflective, “more clear, precise, accurate, relevant, con- 



nt, and fair” 4 in making judgments themselves regardless whether 
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the judgment is in favor of cultural differences. Also, multicultural edu- 
cation cannot and should not impose anything — any attitude and posi- 
tions, upon students. It must assume that students are free in making 
their choices about what to believe and what to celebrate. It would be 
unreasonable, actually absurd, for multicultural education, on the one 
hand, to encourage students to exercise ethical insights on cultural dif- 
ferences, but on the other hand, restrict them from arriving at a conclu- 
sion that may be inconsistent with the preferred result, which, in this 
case, is acceptance and appreciation of cultural differences. Similar to 
any other education, what multicultural education can and should do is 
to turn on a light for the students so that they can further explore the 
new perspective on their own with the necessary critical thinking skills 
obtained from such an education. 

It should be obvious that it is my position that the celebration of cul- 
tural differences in multicultural education is not an absolute position. 
It not only does not exclude the making of a judgment on another cul- 
ture, but actively promotes it. The reason that many people become con- 
fused, sometimes even turned off when they hear that multicultural edu- 
cation is about the celebration of cultural differences has to do with the 
unclarified yet widely propagandized role cultural differences play in 
multicultural education. A glimpse at the available multicultural educa- 
tion literature will easily mislead the reader with the theme that cele- 
brating cultural differences is either the end or an end in multicultural 
education. For example, M. Eugene Gilliom, professor of social studies 
and Global education at the Ohio State University once wrote: 

. . the movement (multicultural education) recog- 
nizes that all cultures possess unique value systems, 
distinctive frames of references, different modes of 
thought and action, and diverse world views. It is the 
recognition and acceptance of these realities — an 
acceptance of the fact that there are many ways of 
being human — that is the cornerstone of the multi- 
cultural education .” 5 

Carl Grant, professor of Curriculum and Instruction at the 
University of Wisconsin — Madison claimed: “As a philosophy, . . . multi- 
cultural education is deeply rooted in principles of democracy, equity, 
human dignity, respect, and affirmation of human diversity .” 6 While pro- 
fessor Gilliom takes the acceptance of cultural diversity as the end and 
Professor Grant takes it as an end of multicultural education, a brief 
analysis on the historical development of multicultural education in the 
United States suggests otherwise. 

O ticultural education which was initiated in the Untied States in 
by the Civil Rights movement and then Ethnic revitalization 
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movement was brought about largely as a response to the man-made 
negative social conditions for ethnic minority groups. These conditions 
could be characterized by the unequal treatment of ethnic minority peo- 
ple in employment, education, public housing and many other social 
areas, and by making them easy targets of negative prejudice and dis- 
crimination. These people suffer from these adverse social conditions 
mainly because they are physically and culturally different. Differences 
were viewed as a threat for the dominant culture. The domination of the 
white Anglo-Saxon protestants and their desire to maintain the domi- 
nant position led to the fear and the mistreatment of people of differ- 
ences. It was in this social context that multicultural education came into 
existence. Multicultural education was brought about for a reason. It is 
a call to awake the society to accord equal respect to everyone. That is, 
to treat everyone as having equal rights to life, free from institutional 
and personal social discrimination and prejudice. Multicultural educa- 
tion claims that treating people unfavorably because of their cultural dif- 
ferences is morally wrong. The slogan that we should celebrate cultural 
differences in multicultural education obviously was made to facilitate 
the achievement of a more just social arrangement. It tries to educate 
people to look at differences in a different light. This is because histori- 
cally, differences have been a source for cultural conflict and hatred in 
this world. There had been wars, massive persecution and brutal deaths 
of millions of European Jews because of religious, racial differences and 
differences in opinion. It seems that people have the tendency to fear, 
shun away and resent differences when dealing with differences in 
human relationships. Making friends with another person who has a 
totally different philosophy of life, a different taste in aesthetics, and who 
says “no” to whatever you claim is not a common human practice. This 
suggests that differences do carry the potential to block communications 
and destruct human relationships. Encouraging people to value differ- 
ences for differences’ sake seems to go against our natural wishes about 
differences. Therefore, treating differences as an end or the end in mul- 
ticultural education will most definitely lead to confusion, animosity and 
distrust which is detrimental to multicultural education. 

It must be pointed out that the celebration of cultural differences is 
neither an end nor the end in multicultural education. It only serves as 
a means to enlightening people that differences can enrich human life if 
they are treated in a rational way. Instead of fearing and resenting dif- 
ferences, people are encouraged to view differences more positively. 
That is the major goal of the slogan. 
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Like most vehicles of important hopes or fears, multi-culturalism 
is many things. 1 My primary concern here is to identify some things 
it should not or cannot be. My approach is to distinguish various 
senses of “culture” (and related terms), to point out the bad conse- 
quences of using one particular sense, and to suggest alternatives. 
My conclusion is that using “multi-culturalism” as the umbrella to 
cover what multi-culturalists have tried to do is a serious mistake — 
though, for now, one hard to avoid. 

I begin with the obvious. The root idea of “culture” is caring for, 
tending, or looking after. Of the many senses of “culture”, four might 
be relevant here. One is culture-as-refinement, what Matthew Arnold 
defined as “acquainting ourselves with the best that has been known 
or said”. Culture (in this sense) produces a “cultured person”, one 
whom “cultivation” has made a decent, thoughtful, learned enjoyer 
of what is good in life. 

This sense of “culture” is universalist. It does not allow “multi- 
culturalism”. All it allows are disputes about what is “best in the 
world”. (Is this Zulu story teller as good as Tolstoy?) Multi-cultural- 
ism can — and has — challenged the concept of “best in the world” 
Q ying to relativize best to a culture). But multi-culturalism cannot — 
multi -culturalism — argue, for example, that the poetry of New 
h fii . mTtf . 7 i irai jinea is better than, equal to, or woge^han the poetry of New 
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York. Fundamental to multi-culturalism has been the view that cultures 
are, as such, incommensurable. 

Yet one aspect of multi-culturalism is an effort to “widen the canon”, 
that is, to add to those works of art studied in high school or college. 
Here we have a second sense of “culture”, culture-as-art. It is in this 
sense that we might, for example, contrast Europe’s “high culture” with 
America's “mass culture”. Can we then understand “multi-culturalism” 
in terms of this second sense of “culture”, with “multi ” suggesting the 
need to represent different forms or kinds of art (“pop culture” as well 
as “traditional culture”)? 

Probably not. This second sense of “culture” is too closely related to 
the first. Culture-as-art treats the arts as an index of cultivation, both 
individual and social. The arts (it might be said) are so central to “the cul- 
ture of the soul” (as Cicero called it) that they may serve as an index of 
it, both individual and social. Culture-as-art would, then, have to deter- 
mine what goes into the canon by considering what is best just as culture- 
as-refinement does. 

Efforts to widen the canon should be relatively uncontroversial. 
After all, Matthew Arnold’s canon consisted primarily of Greek, Roman, 
and Hebrew works. Balzac, Jane Austen, and Tolstoy, though now part 
of the orthodox canon, would not have been allowed in his classroom. 
The canon has in fact changed several times since Arnold’s time. 

Recent controversy over widening the canon is not, I think, attribut- 
able in any large measure to ordinary academic inertia. The problem 
seems to be the multi-culturalist rationale for additions. Culture-as-art 
allows only for “the argument from quality” (as we may call it): this work 
should be included because it is among the best in the world . The multi- 
culturalists have instead offered “the argument from representation” (as 
we may call it): this work should be included because it represents an 
under-represented culture . 

For a sense of “culture” that does allow for the argument from rep- 
resentation, we must turn to culture-as-traditions-of-making. A culture 
(in this sense) would consist of certain easily recognized, relatively 
enduring ways of carrying on arts, crafts, and other making. In this 
sense, culture is close to technology. So, for example, French culture (in 
this sense) would consist of those ways of writing, painting, building, 
cooking, manufacturing, and so on characteristic of France. French cul- 
ture (in this sense) might or might not differ from, say, Mexican or 
Senegalese culture. 

Is this the sense of “culture” central to multi-culturalism? Probably 
not. While talk of “multi-culturalism” does touch on traditions of mak- 

O Joes not seem to focus on them. For example, rarely will a multi- 
st argue that we should add such-and-such a novel to the canon 
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because it represents an important break with such-and-such a literary 
tradition. The usual arguments are a) that the work belongs to a “non- 
European culture” or b) that the author belongs to a previously ignored 
“sub-culture ”. 2 The work itself might well belong to a literary tradition 
already well-represented in the canon. 

Such cultural arguments seem to presuppose a fourth sense of “cul- 
ture”, culture-as-society. In this sense, culture is the whole complex of 
symbols, traditions, practices, and the like defining a particular people . 3 
It is what, being cared for, tended, or looked after, constitutes a society’s 
way of life, something defining it and distinguishing it from all others. 
Because a culture is a “whole”, that is, a way of life from which nothing 
of significance is omitted, each culture necessarily defines a different 
society. Each culture is, by definition, a “mono-culture” (to borrow a 
term from ecology). A fragment of this whole (even something so sub- 
stantial as an artistic tradition) is not itself a culture but a mere “folkway”, 
meaningless without a culture to interpret it. 

If each culture is, by definition, a mono-culture, how are we to 
understand “multi-culturalism”? Is “multi-culturalism” a contradiction 
in terms? 

Perhaps not. Sociologists often distinguish between two kinds of cul- 
ture, culture (stricdy so called) and sub-culture . 4 A culture defines an 
independent society, that is, one that can exist without any other; a sub- 
culture defines a dependent society, that is, a society that cannot exist 
except inside a larger society. A sub-culture is a whole, but a whole shar- 
ing some essential parts with another culture. So, for example, the 
Khoishan (the Kalahari bushmen) are a culture (strictly so called) 
because their way of life would allow them to exist (more or less as they 
do now) even if they were alone in the world; Chicago’s firefighters, in 
contrast, can have only a sub-culture because their way of life, though 
complete, presupposes a wider society to provide food, housing, and (of 
course!) fires to fight. A multi-cultural society is simply a culture that has, 
in addition to one large culture (“the majority culture”), one or more 
sub-cultures. For convenience, let us hereafter refer to this fourth way of 
understanding “culture” (and “sub-culture”) as “the sociologist’s sense”. 

The distinction between culture and sub-culture may avoid the con- 
tradiction in “multi-culturalism” (at the cost, please note, of making the 
proper term “multi-sub-culturalism”). But contradiction is not the only 
problem with multi-culturalism (in this fourth sense). Multi-culturalism 
seems to assume the existence of cultures — and sub-cultures — in (some- 
thing like) the sociologist’s sense. Those who take up the term “multi-cul- 
turalism” (in this sense) seem to take this assumption for granted, as 
Q ithing too obvious for argument. Yet, the assumption is dubious and 
!] msequences troubling. Let me explain. 
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Some isolated peoples may be defined by a single, complete (and 
independent) way of life, as if at birth everyone were handed an identi- 
cal “handbook of life” and forced to follow it thereafter I have, however, 
yet to read a contemporary anthropologist who actually describes such a 
monolithic society. The isolated groups anthropologists generally study 
(what used to be called “primitive peoples”) seem to be definable only by 
statistically significant resemblances among members (and their isolated 
location). The pattern is not that of a single norm with a few deviants but 
several competing norms (with many of those counted as deviant under 
one norm counting as non-deviant under another). The lives of individ- 
uals seem to overlap in complex ways rather than constituting a single 
whole. 

If we want to understand what a society run as a single way of life 
would be, we must turn from “primitive peoples” to a modern totalitar- 
ian state. Think, for example, of China during the “Cultural 
Revolution”. Mao did indeed try to organize his people into a single way 
of life. There was even a little red handbook everyone was to consult 
about everything. What makes a state “totalitarian” is not tyranny (which 
is merely political) but the effort to control, by force if necessary, the 
whole of life. I don't think the people anthropologists study try to do 
that, much less succeed. 

That, of course, is a claim anthropologists may dispute. More impor- 
tant for our purposes is what we all know about people like us. No mod- 
ern nation can be defined by one way of life. We have too many outside 
interests, connections, and commitments. It is, for example, easier for an 
engineer to leave India for a job in the United States or Australia than to 
make a living at home by switching, say, to shoe repair. His profession 
gives him an international way of life. And not only profession but reli- 
gion, art, language, or sport, may give people a life sprawling across 
geographical, linguistic, political, social, or other borders that “culture” 
may seem to have put up. 

What is wrong with multi-culturalism in this fourth sense? Consider 
an analogue, nationalism as a principle for the organization of states. We 
might summarize nationalism with this argument: 

1. A nation is defined by a complete way of life. 

2. Insofar as a group’s way of life (for example, a nation's) is com- 

plete, nothing outside of it can be important to the group's 
members. 

So: one’s nationality determines what is important to one. 

£j~ofar as nationality in fact lacks this centrality in people’s lives, 
much that is important to them lies beyond the nation, nation- 
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alism will threaten what people consider important. “Why,” the Nazi 
asks, “would a good German read French poetry?” Nationalism, though 
deriving from the idea of culture (in our fourth sense), threatens culture 
(in our first). 

Patriotism, often equated with nationalism, has little in common with 
it. Patriotism is love of one’s country. A country is not necessarily a nation 
or even a state; it is primarily a locale (with its plants, hills, buildings, 
people, languages, customs, and so on). Love of country means treating 
one’s country as at least as important as oneself. 6 Such love is consistent 
with having important interests independent of one’s country. 6 
Patriotism is consistent with culture (in our first sense) in a way nation- 
alism is not. 7 

We can easily convert the “nationalist argument” into a “culturalist 
argument”: 

1. A culture is a complete way of life for a group. 

2. Insofar as a group’s way of life is complete, nothing outside of it 

can be important to the group’s members. 

So: one’s culture determines what is important to one. 



Insofar as what is important to people lies beyond their culture, 
defining them in terms of that culture will threaten what they consider 
important. While multi-culturalism should be (in part) an argument 
against questions like “What’s a black woman want with a dead white guy 
like Shakespeare?”, in practice it often seeks to make its argument for 
widening the canon in precisely such mono-cultural terms (as in, for 
example, such statements as “White male culture cannot be relevant to 
black women”). 8 

Those accepting what I have said so far may be tempted to conclude 
that there is but one culture, world culture, and but one society, world 
society. Only the world seems large enough to hold a complete way of 
life. That temptation should, I think, be resisted, first, because a world 
culture would be as totalitarian as any other and, second, because there 
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are at least two alternatives. 

One alternative is that there is no complete way of life. All ways of 
life are inherendy incomplete. If we go on thinking of ways of life as 
handbooks, then we should think of this alternative as a handbook in 
which most pages say, “Extemporize”. We must make up our lives as we 
go along, picking up ideas from one another and using them as best we 
can, life as jazz rather than classical music. 

There is, of course, a sense in which even a way of life that consists 
ply in extemporizing is complete. Every life has a beginning, middle, 
end. Every society consists in such lives held together by work, play. 
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neighborhood, government, and so on. True enough. But so what? Why 
try to save an interesting, if false, conception of society (society-as-a-com- 
plete-way-of-life) by emptying it of content (society-as-being-together- 
some-way-or-other)? 

Another alternative to one world culture is that, while there is more 
than one complete way of life, none defines a society (not even a world 
society). We might think of this alternative as each society having a pile 
of handbooks, most differing from the rest in important ways. We have 
a choice of handbook. We can pick one, following it to the letter, or more 
than one, mixing and matching, trying to patch together a (new) com- 
plete way of life, if we can, from these time-tested ways. One handbook 
may treat country as the organizing principle; another, religion; a third, 
profession; and so on. I might, for example, choose to become The 
Professor (with the rest of my life organized around my profession) or 
choose instead to be a philosopher-husband-father-backpacker (with 
none of these possible ways of life dominating the rest). 

If no way of life defines a society, there can be no cultures (in the 
sociologist's sense) — and so, no sub-cultures. All talk of sub-cultures, rest- 
ing on a false premise, will rest on a mistake. Since mistakes generally 
mislead, we should try to avoid the term “sub-culture" when talking 
about what sets some people — within a society — apart from the rest. 

Ethnic may look like a good substitute. Indeed, even now multi-cul- 
turalists have a tendency to use “ethnicity" as if equivalent to “culture”. 
Nonetheless, “ethnic” cannot do the job alone. 

We generally use “ethnic" to refer to those Americans who have a 
secondary identification with some other nation. “Mexican- American", 
for example, is an ethnic designation for Americans with family origins 
in Mexico. (If you are not an American, you are a foreigner, not an eth- 
nic.) Ethnics tend to go to the same church (synagogue, mosque, ashram, 
or the like) as others of their ethnicity, belong to the same social clubs, 
eat the same foods, and even live in the same neighborhoods. Insofar as 
their church, social club, food, or neighborhood is itself distinct, it is 
(derivatively) ethnic as well. 

“Ethnic" is not just another way to say “sub-culture". There is noth- 
ing in the idea of “ethnic” to indicate how important the secondary iden- 
tification is. An ethnic bowler might, for example, prefer to be on a good 
team to being on a team with “her own people”. She might even reject 
the contrast between “good bowlers" and “her own people". “Good 
bowlers are my people,” she might say— and be no less ethnic for that. 
Being ethnic is not necessarily a way of life. 

In this respect, ethnicity differs from both culture and nationality. 
E tKrii g tv differs from them in another respect as well. Every human 
n £J^J ording to sociologists) have a culture (in the sociologist’s sense). 



